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and humanitarians defended the blacks, while the publicists and government officials
were only too glad to call scientific racism to witness what they wanted to believe as
justification for extending political and economic control over an inferior race.
Charles H. Lyons documents the growth of racial attitudes among investigating
commissions that were sent to assess education in West Africa as early as 1841. From
then on, and especially in 1846 to 1847, commissioners began to urge more model
farms, more agricultural study, more trade training, more mechanical skills, more
domestic science, more moral education, and, of course, more religious training. While
the racial bias in such proposals was seldom made explicit to the Africans and while
few Africans had any idea about all these matters being bruited in Europe and America,
nevertheless it is clear that the Africans resisted, deliberately or instinctively, the
imposition of an agricultural or technical education that seemed designed to keep
them at the low level of manual workers and in a subservient position economically
and politically when they could sense in all kinds of subtle ways and eventually to see
for themselves that this was not the kind of education that the British government
officials, or administrators, or merchants, or even the missionaries themselves had had.
Tliat was the kind of education the Africans came to want. They did not want an
education "appropriate for the coloured races." They wanted the kind of education
that was obviously appropriate for their white rulers.
When the missionaries saw that their education was more popular with Africans
than their gospel, they put schools high on their agenda and worked through them to
conversion. Mien the government later extended its control over more and more
aspects of African life in the colonies, the officials acceded to the value of the literary
education. But by 1864 much of the humanitarian optimism based upon equali-
tarianism devoted to civilizing the Africans had begun to subside. In the latter part of
the century the civilizing mission had a much more overt racist tone to it. The white
man's burden was becoming more prominent for all to see.
But before that time came, the humanitarians were in the forefront of the
attacks upon slavery and the slave trade. When Granville Sharp was successful in
getting slavery declared illegal in Engjand by court decision in 1772, it soon became
clear to some of the humanitarians that the 15,000 domestic slaves who had been
freed by the decision and the thousands more who had fled to England from the West
Indies very much needed help. When in 1786 a Committee for the Black Poor was
formed, it was decided that the best way to help was to enable the freedmen to return
to Africa and to establish a repatriated colony of their own. Having chosen Sierra
Leone as the place, this was done in 1787, but the planning was poor, many died, and
the whole thing became a vast discouragement.
Nevertheless, a trading company was formed by some of the outstanding
humanitarians of the day, Sharp, William Wilberforce, the great abolitionist, Henry
Thornton, and others, in order to try to rescue the experiment. This became the Sierra
Leone Company in 1791 which now tried to rely not solely upon benevolence and
goodwill but to combine sound merchant trading policies with philanthropic motives.
This time colonists were solicited from Nova Scotia where many blacks who had
fought for the British during the American Revolution had gone. More than a